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a a 
EUROPEAN SKETCHES, 
(Continued from p. 274.) 


Our traveller proceeds from Liverpool to 
Manchester by the railway. His account of 
the ride is short and lively :— 

“ A ride of about two miles brought us to 
the entrance of the railway. Trains of car- 
riages filled the court into which we were 
ushered. All was bustle. 

« The railroad commences just at the mouth 
of a dark gallery, into which we rapidly dart- 
ed. We passed on for some time through 
the dark with fearful velocity, when the day- 
light began once more to glimmer on us, and 
we soon were flying along; the green fields 
on either side of us. It was nearly evening 
when we started, so that the shades of night 
soon darkened the scene. The motion was 
both new and agreeable tome. We scarce 
seemed to touch the earth, whilst the passing 
objects appeared to whirl by with dizzy swift- 
ness. Occasionally carriages coming from 
the other direction, shot by us with their 
sparkling furnaces, leaving a train of smoke 
and fire behind them. We had scarce time 
to take note of their presence before they 
had passed with the whir and speed of a sky 
rocket; a mist of wagons and faces, visible 
fora moment, then gone. They govern these 
highly accelerated machines with surprising 
facility. ‘Their speed is not abated until very 
near the stopping place, yet they bring up 
just before the door, as exactly as if with a 
coach and horses. We completed the thirty 
miles in about ninety minutes, including 
twelve or fifteen stoppages.” 

Of Manchester his notices are brief and 
not particularly interesting. The descriptions 
of English scenery on the road from thence 
to Scotland, are more pleasing ; we give an 
extract or two :-— 

“The next morning I rose at five o’clock 
to take the stage fur Edinburgh. Before 
leaving, I was met in the entry by the various 
expectants of fees, ready if 1 had forgotten 
them, to put in their claims, as, ‘ Remember 
the waiter if you please, sir,’ * Chamber- 
maid, if you please, sir.’ It is usual to pay 


the waiter eleven cents for his services at}such an air of happiness and contentment 
each meal, whilst the chambermaid receives|over a humble homestead, as the rose bush, 


twice that sum as her remuneration. 
a house is much frequented, the servants not 
only do not expect wages, but even pay a 
handsome salary for their situation. As they 


are entirely dependent on the generosity of| beauty to the scene. 


the guests, they are exceedingly attentive 
and civil in the performance of their duties. 


[mainly composed of such buildings. 


Where | jessamine, or honeysuckle. The other houses 


\are generally constructed of a light freestone; 
| stand secluded amongst trees, and displaying 
iconsiderable architectural taste, add great 
Often a village will be 
In such 
cases, they seem presented to the eye, to af- 


However, it is annoying to a stranger, per-|ford a finer relief to the richly cultivated 
haps I may say to any traveller, to have these}grounds amongst which they stand. The 
little items to attend to amidst the bustle of|striking feature of such a lovely spot is its 


departure. 

‘The coachman and guard were equipped 
with laced hats, red frock coats with gold 
lacing, breeches and white top boots. I may 
add that they were fine portly looking fellows. 
‘ All right,’ and one blew his horn and the 
other cracked his whip, with notable em- 
phasis; and off we drove at the rate of ten 
miles an hour. 

“The environs of the town were hand- 
some. Elegant houses were strewn along 
the road, with grounds laid out with great 
taste; the honeysuckle twining round the 
columns of the portico, and the roses trained 
to the wall, gave a sweet perfume to the air, 
whilst they communicated a touching and 
living beauty to the house. In the grounds, 
great attention is paid to the gravel walks, 
which are bordered with flowers and ever- 
greens. The grecn hawthorn hedge has a 


truly poetic finish. Every thing is as com- 
plete as if it was all done by the power of 
magic at once. Nothing is out of its place. 
There are no withered leaves on the gravel 
walks; no broken branches, or sticks, or 
straw in the road; no piles of wood, or 
boards, or coal, before the houses; but every 
thing of that kind is kept out of sight ; whilst 
the grass plat is cropped smooth, the vines 
beautifully trained, the flowers arranged with 
pleasing taste, and the trees carefully pre- 
served ; so that the ancient church with its 
clustering ivy, and the bright and cheerful 
habitations interspersed amongst these deli-. 
cious shades, seem like some gray-haired 
sire, surrounded by his happy posterity, joy- 
fully alive to the beauty of the scene. g- 
lish poetry partakes of the genius of these 
places. It formed its character here. We 
see at once why it does not breathe the misty 


very neat and picturesque air. These, almost | grandeur of the German, and we sympathise 


universally supply the place of our wooden 
fences; here and there however, the family 
residences are surrounded by high stone 
walls. We passed through numerous towns 
and villages. The villages are of two cha- 
racters, very distinct from each other. Those 
of one class are by no means interesting. 
The houses are built of stone or mortar, and 
compacted closely together, forming a few 
long streets at right angles with each other. 
The houses have a bare appearance, and are 
covered with stone tiles. The streets are 
paved ; and the boys go pattering up and 


| character. 





jat once more deeply with Cowper, Goldsmith, 
and Kirke White. 


* We dashed on all day at an exhilarating 
rate, over a McAdamised road, through a va- 
riety of such villages as 1 have described, 
occasionally taking in towns of a different 
We breakfasted at one of these. 
| Bolton is a town of about fifty thousand in- 
‘ habitants. It is one of the germs of manu- 
facturing enterprise. It has neither the ex- 
tent or beauty of one of our towns of a 
similar character and population. Its houses 
|were badly grouped. The bricks were rough 


down them with their high wooden soles,|and much soiled by coal smoke, and the win- 


making a singular sound. 


These streets are|dows being destitute of blinds, had a bare 








































occupied by colliers, or by the lower class of| appearance. An English town of this descrip- 
peasantry, who work in the fields, scattered | tion, with its mighty factories, and machinery 
along for some miles in every direction.|of wealth, crowded by artisans of no attrae- 









They forin a very humble and hard working 
class, unlike any body of farmers or peasants 
in our country. 

“The other description of villages is very 
pleasing. A few humble dwellings may in- 
deed be found there; but these even will 
indicate more taste in their occupants ; as a 
vine, or honeysuckle, or rose bush, steals up 
to breathe a fragrance, and shed a beauty 
over the quiet cottage. Nothing diffuses 


tive mood, resembles some rich mine, except 
that it is above ground. Because those who 
toil amongst its golden elements, working up 
its massive veins of ore, but view its trea- 
sures as they float away to distant proprietors; 
whilst they only eke out, through much hard- 
ship, a scanty pittance for themselves and 
families. This gives, as I have said before, 
a forbidding aspect to English factory towns, 
but it is not the fault of the system. The 
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poor laws of England generate a poor popu-| was lost in wonder. Objects were just indis- 
lation, and still more impoverished by the!tinct enough to be truly sublime. Far be- 
grasp of an il] appointed revenue. It becomes/neath, the lights flashed dimly upon forms 
vitiated for the want of religious institutions that seemed of another world, they were so 
commensurate with the necessities of its| deep below. To the right, a hill rose with 
dense community. Out of the great mass of| graceful swell, covered with monuments and 
fermentation which is thus made, the ele-|columns upon which the moon shone steadily. 
ments of action for factories are gathered. It To the left, the black battlements of a castle 
is not the factories which have created this) rose with stern and awful grandeur, above all 
poverty. ‘They have done their share to re-| other objects. On the one side of the ravine, 
lieve it.” | Prince street spread itself out with luminous 
On entering Scotland, he thus remarks:— splendour, for the length of a mile; whilst 
“One cannot proceed far without perceiv-| on the other, a marvellous sight, the side of 
ing that he is ina different country. The|a broken hill seemed studded with ten thou- 
villages possess a more uniform character. If) sand lights, which in reality flashed out from 
on the one side they are far Jess pleasing than| the high houses on the side of the ravine. It 
the finest English ones, they are neater and|was to mea whirl of splendour, sublimity, 
more comfortable than those of the lowest;and amazement. Indeed, I could not obtain 
character in the sister kingdom. The pea-|any just idea of what was the real nature of 
santry are cast in a rougher mould—their| this strange and incomprehensible scene.”’ 
faces are thinner, cheek bones higher, and} ‘As I walked round the city, I began to 
the expression of countenance far more re-| obtain correct impressions ag to its character. 
flective. On the other hand it must be al-|Its air was truly grand. ‘The style was so 
lowed that the females are far Jess pleasing in| entirely different from our own, that to which 
person, than the fairer and ruddier daughters| ever preference should be given, it would be, 
of the south. After having passed the bor-| not for any advance in the one upon the other 
der, the country becomes more broken than/in particular objects, or for any difference in 
in England, more barren and less wooded.|degree, but rather for a distinction in kind. 
Here and there deep ravines are met with,|The character and grouping of every thing 
the sides rough with rocks, and dark with/was peciliar. I felt this to be the case most 
trees, opening occasional glimpses of the|strongly as I walked along Prince street. 
stormy torrent below. These form one of} This is one of the most commanding streets 
the distinguishing features of Scotish sce-)in the city. It isa mile in length and per- 
nery. fectly straight. Its houses are all built of 
“ The villages are so widely separated from|a light freestone. The lower story of most 
each other in Scotland, they fall so far short| of them is occupied by shops or ‘stores,’ as 
of the beauty of our own, and there are each they call them. The street is broad and 
long stretches of waste land between them,| stands on the edge of the ravine, of which [ 
and in every direction, that were it not 1 have already spoken. A slender iron railing 
the excellent roads, and the careful cultiva-| separates it from the depth below. At the 
tion which some parts displayed, I should! one end of the street stands a fine large epis- 
have considered Scotland the new, and Ame-|copal church in the modern Gothic style, at 
rica the old country. It may appear strange,|the other end, Carlton hill with its monu- 
but such was the impression which it made) ments, rises with Grecian splendour. But 
upon my mind, and that with a force that)the view across the ravine is of surpassing 
the antique air of many a town, and the ruin| interest. I never looked upon it without in- 
of many a castle and church, scarce served to| creased emotion. The castle towers up above 
efface.” lall. It is firmly seated on the summit of a 
The splendour of the city of Edinburgh has| steep rock, its battlements rising with stern 
been often mentioned by travellers. Wel!defiance, and its various ranges of wall 
have heard one, who has travelled much, and} frowning with cannon upon the town. There 
whose judgment in matters of taste is not to|was a masculine and determined grandeur 
be questioned, speak of its beauty and pic-| about it that could not but strike one with a 
turesque effect as being unsurpassed by any|certain feeling of awe. The houses corre- 
city he had seen. We extract part of what! sponded in style with thecastle. ‘Their group- 
our author says on the subject :— ing was irregular, from being built along the 
“T shall never forget the interest which|top of the steep ridge of rock which over- 
the entrance into Edinburgh excited in my|looked the ravine. They were of various 
mind. Night added to its wonderful influ-| heights, from three to ten ‘ stories,’ and their 
ence. 
along for about a mile, through a well lit}The whole scene breathed one spirit, so that 
street, filled with shops, from which streets|there needed but the appearance of Murray, 
branched off at right angles, extending to|and the fierce spirits of his day, to step forth 





such a distance that they at length became|there once more with brazen mail, to bring} 


blended in one common constellation of| back the temper of ancient times completely 
flame. They were full of people; foradeep|to mind. These two eras of civilisation met 
excitement prevailed respecting reform ; and|the eye ata glance. The old city and the 
they awaited the London news upon the sub-| new, are connected together by a high mass 
ject. We soon reached the north bridge. 
This is a heavy bridge of masonry, which 
passes across a deep and wide ravine, to con- 
nect the old and new city together. Here I 


bridge cf masonry on the other. 


almost under the shade of its arches.” 








of earth on the one end, and by a splendid| 
This bridge} 
is so high that two fine old churches stand) 





Speaking of the west end, he says :— 

* There is a massive elegance in this part 
of thecity, of the highest order. Every thing 
here indicates taste and wealth. The streets 
are laid out in right lines, while crescents, 
squares, and hexagonal parterres, overlooked 
by beautiful houses, are suitably interposed 
to give a graceful variety to its character. 
The houses were entirely constructed of 
stone. Their general height was three stories, 
but whether the houses formed, with extend. 
ed line, a Jong street, or the smaller portion 
of a square, there was nothing tame in their 
front. The lower part was generally of rustic 
masonry, which conveys an idea of great sta- 
bility ; whilst the upper part was not unfre- 
quently adorned with semi-columns or pilas- 
ters, which contribute not a little to give a 
spirit of elegance to the whole. The power 
of combination is here strikingly illustrated. 
In many a street and square there are stately 
edifices of uncommon grandeur. The re- 
treating front obtains a noble character from 
the bold columns of its centre; the advanc- 
ing wings of the building are chastened by 
the soft curves of its fine semi-columns. 
On approaching, one discovers by the six or 
eight doors along the fine front, that it is 
not the palace of a single nobleman, but the 
elegant residence of several independent gen- 


tlemen.” 
(To be continued.) 


LAST HOURS OF WILLIAM WIRT. 


The distinguished place which this eminent 
individual held in the affections and respect of 
the American people—his celebrity at the bar, 
and as the author of various literary produc- 
tions of high reputation, considered in connec- 
tion with the amiableness of his private life 
and his religious character, naturally create a 
very lively interest in all that appertains to his 
demise. Several notices of that event have 
appeared, none of which, however, have at- 
tracted so much attention as a letter by one of 
the accomplished daughters of the worthy de- 
ceased, addressed to her aunt, written in all 
the fervour of affectionate sensibility, and 
vividly describing the circumstances attendant 
on the mournful occasion. Its great length, 
arising from the minuteness of detail, has in- 
duced us to attempt an abstract, retaining, 
nevertheless, the substance and also the lan- 
guage of the writer, nearly throughout. The 
letter bears date, Washington, February 22d, 
1834, four days after the death of W. Wirt. 


“I cannot, dare not, dwell on the loss 


After entering the eity, we dashed/ walls looked black and beaten with battle.| which his family has sustained in their head, 


husband, father, and household priest; for 
when my thoughts revert to this aspect of the 
case, I feel as if my heart would break; I 
press my hand on it to still its rebellious ris- 
ings, and raise my eyes and soul to the hills 
whence cometh all our help; and indeed, my 
dear aunt, this help has been extended to us 
almost miraculously. 

“ He whom we loved, and whom the Lord 
loved, (precious thought,) was a picture of 
renovated health on the morning of Sunday, 
the 9th inst. On the previous evening, Satur- 
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day, he had been preparing himself for an 
argument on the following Monday, in a very 
important case, and had been in the capitol 
library, examining authorities, in addition to 
those of his own office; and altogether ex- 
pressed himself better satisfied with his prepa- 
rations, than he had been for a long time; for 
in this, as in every thing else, his humility 
often made him undervalue himself so as to 
distress us. 

“ Directly after breakfast, Sabbath morn- 
ing, 9th inst. he assembled us as usual, in his 
chamber, at family prayers; and never did | 
hear a more solemn and fervent outpouring of 
the soul at the footstool of the Mercy Seat. 
He prayed ‘for the extension of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom with a holy earnestness; for his 
children present and absent; for his enemies 
if he had any; and for his friends every where; 
especially those who had not yet been brought 
to know and love the Saviour; finally he pray- 
ed, that his own soul and that of those so dear 
to him, might be sprinkled afresh with par- 
doning blood, and that the ascended Saviour 
would, through the influence of his Holy Spi- 
rit, keep him, and all of us in his fear, and 
enable us to walk in his commandments 
through life; sustain and cheer us in the hour 
of death, and at last receive us to himself, a 
re-united and blessed family, to worship for 
ever around his throne, to the glory of God 
the Father, Son and Holy Spirit.’ ” 


had a fever, but talked cheerfully; when I 


ments, he said—*‘ Wife, it will not do for me 
to expose myself in church as I do: | am a 
mere baby in the command of my sensibilities 
and nerves; I can scarcely refrain sometimes 
from tears, and, indeed, [ have frequently 
been obliged to relieve myself by giving way 
to them;’ and as he spoke, the same feeling 
seemed to overcome him. I said, what I think 
true, that ‘no Christian ought to be ashamed 
of intense feeling at the review of his own 
unworthiness, and of the vivid emotion of 
gratitude and love to the Saviour which caused 
tears.’ 

« ¢ But it is so unmanly, and people around 
don’t know what to make of it.’ ” 

We omit much relating to the progress of 
the disease which was rapid, and to the affec- 
tionate assiduities of those about him. 

‘© On Thursday night I sat up with him: a 
rose twice in the night, with the assistance of 
dear mother, and a servant, thinking it would 
make him feel more comfortable to change his 
posture a little while, and have his bed made; 
in doing so expressed his surprise at his ex- 
treine weakness, which was greater, he said, 
after those few days’ illness, than after his long 
and exhausting attack at the springs last sum- 
mer. ‘The last time he rose, as he sat in the 
easy chair, he asked mother if she would 

The account proceeds to state that he walk-|* read the Bible to him?’ She did so; and it 
ed to the capitol that morning to attend public! was the 55th psalm. In reading this, she 
worship. ‘It was not actually raining,” says| omitted all those passages which relate more 
the daughter, ‘ but so exceedingly damp that] particularly to David’s enemies, and read all 
some persons had their umbrellas up, to turn} the rest, which, you know, was particularly 
the drizzling moisture. It is to this walk that/ applicable to himself; he seemed to feel it 
the cold, which terminated in his death, is at- deeply; and after she had finished reading, she 
tributed.” The sermon was from the text,|saw his lips moving in prayer. This was the 
“We preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a| last time he was able to listen to this precious 
stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks foolish-} volume, or to rise from his bed. ‘Towards 
ness; but unto them which are called both| morning he became slightly delirious, and it 
Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God| was deemed advisable to call in another phy- 
and the wisdom of God.” ‘* Tlie subject was|sician; and Dr. H.; a young physician here, 
a sublime one, and it was treated with a force| who has a great reputation for skill and talent 
of argument and a pathos of eloquence, which| in his profession, was sent for. Father, him- 
I have rarely if ever heard equalled. My dear) self, said at first it was not worth while to 
father sat immediately behind my chair so as| consult another physician, but at last consent- 
occasionally to rest himself upon it, and I} ed. That morning (Friday morning,) he called 
heard him more than once sob, in a sort of| mother to his bed-side, and, in the presence 
convulsed sotto voce, as was his habit when|of my sister Ellen, gave certain directions 
deeply affected; he ejaculated several times,|*‘ in case of his sudden death.’ He then seem- 
too, his approbation and admiration of parts/ed to speak with some difficulty, and in the 
of the discourse.” | course of that day, and throughout the next, 

“ On returning from church, he asked mo-| talked wildly at intervals. 
ther to ‘ look if he had cut his ear in shaving,| “When asked if he would swallow any 
as it felt painful.’ Mother examined it and| thing, he always answered, ‘ Yes, I'll try’— 
found nosuch mark, but a hard knot in the) though it was with difficulty that he swallowed 
glands of the throat, just below the right ear—| towards the last, from the swelling and sore- 
a swelling as she presumed, from cold—and| ness of the mouth, tongue, and mucous mem- 
advised him to lie down and cover himself up| brane. His sense of hearing, however, never 
warm, hoping that he would be relieved by) lost its acuteness until Monday evening. Dr. 
perspiration. This was between two and three; H., thinking it must have done so, spoke to 
o’clock, and we then went down to dinner.) him in a loud tone of voice, and was gently 
A little before three o'clock, I came up, with} rebuked by his saying, ‘ Doctor, you are not 
my bonnet on, to go to church again, and/speaking to a regiment of soldiers.’ He dis- 
kissed him. He said, ‘ Tell your mother, my) tinguished our voices easily, though his eyes 
dear, that I feel very chilly, as if I were going| were closed, and when one of his attached 
to have an ague.’ She immediately ordered| young friends and students, James C., asked 
hot bricks to his feet, and additional covering,| him, ‘ Mr. Wirt, do you know James?’ He 
and sent for Dr. H. When I came home he| replied, ‘ To be sure I do.’ 





























































































“ Ellen’s twin sister, Rosa, now Mrs. Ro- 


gave him a description of Mr. S.’s evening} binson, of Baltimore, came down with her 
discourse. After remaining silent a few mo-} husband on Saturday, having been informed 


by letters from us of his alarming illness. 
When she first kissed him, he said—* Why, 
my dear, how came you here !—High, high !? 
But, at that time, made no other remark. 
The next day, however, (Sunday, the 16th,) 
he asked, with some difficulty, for * his Rosa?’ 
And when she came to him, said, ‘ My dar- 
ling, God bless you !’ 

“On Monday morning, we thought him 
dying; and dear mother, unable any longer 
to control her pent up feelings, retired to an- 
other room and gave vent to them. The 
thought that he was indeed to die without look- 
ing on his family any more, taking leave of 
them, and expressing his own resignation, was 
insupportably agonising. 

* But, as if to show the power of God, 
while she was thus abandoning herself to grief, 


the eye that had been so long closed, opened 


suddenly, as | hung over him, and fixed itself 
on me with a kindling intelligence which I had 
not seen since his first wanderings. ‘ My fa- 
ther, do you know your Catharine?’ * Yes.’ 
‘ Do you trust in God ?’ (raising my own eyes 
to heaven, to make the question more signi- 
ficant.) * Yes,’ with solemnity, and raising 
his own eye in the same direction. I flew into 
the next room to communicate the intelligence 
to dear mother, and she calmed herself and 
returned with me. She approached the bed- 
side—he looked at her, and said, ‘ Wife, Zam 


going before you!’ I feared this would over- 


power her; but God upheld her, and she an- 
swered meekly, ‘ Yes, my beloved, you are 
going before me, and you will see our dear 
angels in heaven, sooner than I shall. There 
are five of our children in heaven now, wait- 
ing to receive you, and you leave five more on 
earth under my care—it will only be for a lit- 
tle while, and we, too, shall come and join 
you. Do not fear for us, who are left behind 
—God will take care of your widowed wife 
and fatherless children.’ There was a struggle 
in his frame and heart, but he sought strength 
where he had never failed to find it, and it was 
given him. His eye next lighted on me—I 
kissed him, and asked—‘ My beloved father, 
is your soul at peace now, stayed on Jesus ?” 
‘Yes.’ ‘Do you now feel the truth of the 
promise, When thou walkest through the val- 
ley of the shadow of death, fear not, God will be 
with thee, his rod and his staff they shall com- 
fort thee!’ ‘* Yes; oh yes!" raising his eyes to 
heaven, with a mingled expression of faith, 
gratitude, and submission. His eye then fell 
on Rosa. She kissed his hand, and bade 
‘God bless you, my beloved father.’ Then on 
Ellen; and she did the same. He looked al- 
ternately once more on each of us as we 
stood around his bed, then raised his hand and 
eyes to heaven, as if invoking a farewell 
blessing. 

“ Throughout this lingering and painful sick- 
ness, uncomfortable as he must have felt from 
the pressure of the disease, and the severe 
remedies, (for all the blisters drew,) he never 
uttered a repining word. 

“Such child-like submission I never wit- 
nessed, and such unmurmuring paticnce. On 
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Monday morning, 17th, Dr. R., after some 
efforts, succeeded in making him understand, 
that he wished him to take another dose of 
medicine. His reply was, ‘ Jama child, you 
may do as you please with me.’ But the last 
time they teased him to swallow some nourish- 
ment, he gently and almost inaudibly whisper- 
ed, ‘ Let me be.’ My mother says she has 
often heard him express the opinion, that 
‘dying persons ought not to be disturbed in 
their last moments, by the importunities of 
their friends to call them back to life; for that 
most probably the souls of such persons were 
then absorbed in the contemplation of eterni- 
ty, and holding communion with the inhabit- 
ants of heaven.* 

‘‘ When, with the restlessness of pain, he 
would throw the cover from his hands, and 
make an effort to reach far back with them, 
perhaps to indicate by this mute gesture, the 
seat of pain; and dear mother would say, ‘ for 
wife’s sake, my beloved, try to keep your dear 
hands warm,’ he would patiently resign them 
to be covered; sometimes saying, ‘ well, if it 
must be so’—but most generally in silence. 

“Once, as I sat by him holding his hand, 
and moistening his mouth with wine and wa- 
ter, and watching him very regularly, but 
gradually diminishing breathing, he whispered, 
‘ The door is open.’ 1 thought he might feel 
oppressed, (though there were not, at the 
time, more than two other persons besides 
myself in the room, which was large, airy, and 
cool,) and threw open the door to admit the 
air. ButI think it highly probable that, at 
that moment, he had a glimpse of the Heaven 
on which he was about to enter—the thought 
struck at the time, that then he stood 
* Where Moses stood, 

And viewed the landscape o’er ; 


Not Jordan's stream nor death's cold flood, 
Could fright him from the shore.’ 





“ All night we watched, expecting every 
breath to be the last; and yet, although his 
hands were cold and clammy, and his pulse 
almost and sometimes quite imperceptible; yet 
the hot bricks seemed to keep his feet warm 
to the last, and his breathing was as tranquil 
as that of a sleeping child. 

‘« It was not until eleven o’clock on Tuesday 
morning, the 18th inst., that the last breath 
was drawn. We all stood around him, and 1 
held his left hand between both of my own. 
So faint and so interrupted was his breathing 
for the last five minutes, that it was difficult to 
know when it did actually cease. Once I held 
my breath, thinking it was all over; but, after 
a short interval, there came one more feeble 
flickering respiration, and then—there was 
rest until the resurrection morn.” 


—_—_—_ — 


Emigrants.—During the past seventeen 
years, there have arrived at the port of Que- 
bec, 69,175 passengers from Europe. The 
greatest number in one year was 18,231, in 
183i—the least number was 90, in 1824. 


For “ The Friend.” 


Looking over, the other day, one of the 
weekly religious journals published in this 
city, I met with the annexed, to me, touching 
and instructive little story. It carries on the 
face of it every appearance of being circum- 
stantially true, and there is an agreeableness, 
and a simplicity in the narrative which consti- 
tute an additional recommendation. With 
leave of the editor it is offered for insertion in 
‘The Friend.” D. 


From the London Christian Guardian. 


NARRATIVE OF A PIOUS VILLAGER. 


There is a peculiar sweetness in that epithet 
given by an apostle to the pious poor, “ the 
brother of low degree,’’ and the exhortation 
that follows is strikingly appropriate to express 
the effect which the gospel produces on the 
minds of that class of Christians, let him 
“ rejoice in that he is ezalted.”’ For it is sur- 
prising to observe, that as svon as divine grace 
enters the soul of one of the very lowest grade 
of society, it not only produces that great 
change of heart and conduct which is the or- 
dinary characteristic of its work, but it also 
softens down the asperities and enlarges the 
faculties of the rudest and most neglected 
mind. It exalts him at once toa superior 
stand in society, and endows him with a de- 
gree of intelligence and cultivation of which 
he seemed before to be utterly incapable.* 

It was my lot, about two years ago, to pass 


a few months in a small hamlet in Yorkshire, time, she used to read the ch 
beautifully situated on the banks of a fine| 


river, bedded with deep woods, and surround- 
ed in the distance by the variegated slope of 
richly cultivated wolds. Many a happy hour 
did I spend, wandering among these rich 
spread varieties of divine beneficence and love, 
now and then calling in at the scattered cot- 


tages of the poor, or visiting the bedside of 


some sick villager; and in that lonely hamlet 
there were not wanting those who, in their 
humble walk of life, adorned and rejoiced in 
the blessings of that gospel, so emphatically 
called the gospel of the poor. 

Secluded from, and unknown to the Chris- 
tian world, they seemed, as it were, to belong 
to that “seven thousand in Israel.’’? whom 
the desponding prophet knew not of, but 
whose unstained and faithful walk had long 
been marked by the approving eye of their 
Father in heaven. And though, as Keeble 
beautifully expresses it, 

— Love's a flower that will not die, 
For lack of leafy screen, 
And Christian hope can cheer the eye 
That ne’er saw vernal green. 
Yet the retired life of a pious villager is doubt- 
less peculiarly favourable to foster that simpli- 
city of character which is such a rare but en- 
gaging fruit of the Holy Spirit. 

In one of my walks I sometimes noticed a 

little lonely cottage, half hid in a range of fir 





* It is evident that the expression of the apostle 


The number arrived the present season, to the |“ he is exalted,” originally refers to those noble effects 


3d of June, was, from England 2,884, Ire- 


of the gospel whereby the humblest believer is ex- 


land 6595, Scotland 1348, other parts 19— alted to “fellowship with the saints in light,” to be 


10,846. Same period last year, 3,175. 


Am. D. Ado. 


an “heir with God, and joint heir with Christ.” I 


only adopt it here, as applicable in a lower sense to 
this peculiar effect of divine grace. 





trees which skirted the grounds of a gentleman 
of fortune. I had been deterred from calling 
there by reports which I had heard concern- 
ing its inmates. ‘The man indeed, hind on the 
estate, bore an excellent character, but his 
wife, who was evidently much disliked in the 
village, was said to be all but deranged; and 
as he was very seldom at home, being em- 
ployed in the fields most of the day, I suffered 
for some time this slightly grounded prejudice 
to deter me from paying a visit to the cottage. 
How careful ought we to be against the in- 
roads which an unjust and hastily conceived 
bias will often make on brotherly love and 
Christian charity! At length, however, one 
fine noon in March, accompanied by a friend, 
I went. ‘The husband, a fine looking young 
man, had just returned from his work, and 
was sitting down to his simple meal; his little 
yirl was on his knee, another child lay in a 
cradle beside him, and his wife sitting oppo- 
site, with a Bible on her knee, was reading a 
chapter of St. John aloud, while her husband 
ate his dinner; every thing in the apartment 
bore the appearance of cleanliness and com- 
fort, and a more engaging, more interesting 
scene I have seldom witnessed. ‘They rose 
and welcomed us kindly, and on conversing 
with them, we found that it was their custom, 
as he went so early to his work as to hinder 
the possibility of their joining together in morn- 
ing worship,to have family prayers every noon 
and evening; and as he was only allowed to be 
absent one hour from the field even at that 
apter to him 
while he dined, and then they both knelt toge- 
ther, and offered up their simple heartfelt sa- 
crifice at the throne of grace. Surely God 
was the God of this family. The remainder 
|of the narrative will show that he proved so. 


From that time forward there was no walk 
to me so interesting as that to T.’s cottage. 
Many a precious chapter have we enjoyed, 
and many a sweet conversation have we held 
together. One day especially, 1 found him 
getting his dinner alone, as his wife was at 
market. ‘Ohb,” said he, “ I was just think- 
ing how dull this hour passed without my chap- 
ter!” (for he could not read.) ‘* Many a 
time,”* continued he, “ have I thanked God for 
giving me a wife that could read the Bible to 
me, and above all that could help her poor 
ignorant husband on the way to heaven.” [ 
found that till his marriage, he had been utter- 
ly careless on the subject of religion. His 
wife, though of an unhappily weak and fretful 
disposition, was a pious woman; as I said be- 
fore, he could not read, and on the long win- 
ter evenings she persuaded him, among other 
things, to allow her to read a chapter of the 
Bible to him every night. They began with 
the historical parts; the book was quite new 
to him; every evening he liked it better and 
better, at length all other books were laid 
aside, and night after night, after a hard day’s 
work, would they sit up toa late hour, she 
delighted to read, and he all eager to listen to 
x wonderful Bible. 


The word now began to reach his heart; 
every vacant moment was seized for this one 
study. Now, too, Satan began to tremble, 
and stirred up his old companions in wicked. 
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ness, that favourite deadly engine of the prince 
of darkness, to draw him or scare him back 
again. Many a night, his wife has told me, 
while they two have been sitting by the fire- 
side happily engaged in this sweet employ- 
ment, have these men come in, and by their 
noise, and curses, and jeers, have tried to 
frighten her from her purpose, or shame him 
out of his religion; at first, this was a sore 
trial; she kept reading on, but sometimes in 
tears, fearing that they might prevail over her 
husband, and ofien lifting up her heartfelt 
prayer to her Lord; and, doubtless, he heard 
these broken supplications. It was a still se- 
verer struggle for the weak, tender faith of 
poor T’.; he would sit opposite, with his eye 
fixed on the book, not daring to look aside, 
or return an answer to their rude jeers. At 
length, finding that he was not to be so sha- 
ken, they left him. And thenceforth he grew 
day by day in the knowledge and love of his 
Saviour, and outstripped his instructress in 
holy meekness and heavenly disposition. The 
grace of God indeed shone forth in him; at 
church, in the field, at home, he was the same 
steady, humble, consistent Christian; his little 
girl was diligently brought up in the know- 
ledge of that precious Saviour he had found, 
and it seemed his greatest delight to hear her 
repeat her hymns and verses to him; his dark 
eyes would brighten up, and sometimes he 
could hardly refrain from uttering aloud the 
full praises of his grateful heart. Gratitude 
indeed seemed a leading feature in his charac- 
ter. He suffered much from a swelling on his 
knee, (which terminated in his death,) and 
which grew more painful, from the constant 
exercise to which his occupation obliged him. 
Once, indeed, the pain so overpowered him, 
that he fell down senseless on the road. This 
he knew would not long allow him to pursue 
his labours, and he anxiously foreboded that 
it must terminate in his leaving the quiet cot- 
tage, the retirement of which he highly valued, 
where so many happy years bad been spent. | 
asked him if he was not sometimes tempted to 
complain. ‘* Ob,” he said, “1 seldom feel a 
pain from this knee, but I thank God that the 
other is spared me. I often look at my sound 
knee and think, what should I have done if 
this too had been taken away? and that makes 
me thankful.”” Especially his affection for his 
wife as the first instrument of his conversion 
was beautifully manifested; he seemed always 
to feel himsclf inferior to her, and to be scarce- 
ly sensible of her weaknesses. “ We are all 
weak,” he would say, “and must try to 
strengthen one another.” 

The swelling on his knee had now grown so 
painful, that he was unable any longer to pur- 
sue his usual occupations in the fields. This 
was a great trial, as, besides the distress in 
which it involved his family, he loved his em- 
ployment; “ there,” he would say, “ he could 
see God all about bim, and get his fellow la- 
bourers to talk of him too;” and so anxious 
was he humbly to lead them to that Saviour 
whom he loved, that he would often ask one 
or other of them into his cottage to share his 
simple meal, that they might have the oppor- 
tunity of joining in prayer with his little family, 
and hearing his daily chapter, His master 


“D., I wish [ heard yon pray oftener, you 
seldom pray aloud.” “ My body is too weak,” 
he said, “ but my heart prays.”” “ Then how 
do you feel for eternity?” “ A poor sinner, 
but, thank God, on the right foundation.” 
(Alluding to Matt. vii. 25, a passage which 
was often on his mind, as referred to Jesus 
Christ, the rock of ages.) 
think,” she asked, ‘* what will become of your 
poor wife and children when you are gone ?” 
“ Ah,” he said, “I have had many a bitter 
thought there, but not now; I can leave you, 
God will take care of you.” 








THE FRIEND. 






now kindly allowed him to leave his work for | little village, have been among the happiest 
awhile, and place himself under the care of 
some noted medical practitioners near the 
town of H 
was to be performed on his knee. ‘The next 
time that I saw him, I was alarmed at the 
change that had taken place in his appearance. 
The effect of the severe treatment he had un- 
dergone, had been too much for his weak 
frame, his strength and his spirits had sunk 
under it, and he was now in the early stage of 
a rapid consumption. 
nearly two months from his home, and his 
little stock of money, the hard earned savings 
of many years, being quite spent, he had at 
last returned, “ incurable.’’ But during that 
long absence from his beloved family, his Lord 
had not forsaken him; for a while, himself be- 
ing unable to read, and confined to a sick and 
lonely chamber, his situation was very trying; 
but He who sent his angel to Hagar in the 
wilderness, opened the heart of the druggist’s 
boy, who brought the medicines, to visit him 
twice a-day, and read to him the Bible and 
other religious books. 
return, the sight of his cottage, his wife, and 
his darling children seemed to have revived 
him, but soon the deceitful malady returned 
with redoubled force; when it was now evi- 
dent that he must soon be confined to his 
chamber, he asked to be carried down stairs, 
and taken into his garden. ‘There he seemed 
to take his last look of every thing around him. 
“ Now,” said he, “carry me back again;”’ 
and after that he never left his sick room. 




























, by whom a severe operation 


He had been absent 


For a while after his 


Once during his illness, bis wife said te him, 


“Do you ever 


Many a sweet and precious testimony to the 


faithfulness of him who passeth through the 
waters with his servants, dropped from the 
mouth of this humble Christian. 
hour of death arrived, his friends perceived 
the change on his countenance, and knew it 
was the hand of the last messenger; he asked 
for a cup of water, and drank a little, “ thank 
you all,” he said, and leaned back on his pil- 


At last the 


low; he now raised his eyes, and with a holy 


smile began, ‘* Bless the Lord, O my soul, and 
all that is within me bless his holy name: bless 
the Lord, O my soul;”—and here his voice 


failed, he closed his eyes, and in a few mo- 
ments he breathed his last. 
How blest the righteous when he dies! 
When sinks a weary soul to rest, 
How mildly beam the closing eyes, 
How gently heaves th’ expiring breast! 


Yes, and the “holy quiet’’ so sweetly de- 
scribed in the following verse, seemed to rest 
for weeks after on that bereaved cottage. The 
hours I spent with him, during my stay in that 
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of my life, and my last prayer ascends that my 
last end may be like his, and that I may at 
last be allowed to meet again that blessed 
spirit in the kingdom of a heavenly father, 
* where is neither bond nor free, but Christ is 
all and in all.” 


The death of Ricuarp Lanver, the discoverer of 


the great geographical problem of the course of the 
Niger, has added another to the numerous victims 
who have perished in the attempt to explore the in- 
terior of Africa. Accounts brought by the last Eng- 
lish packet state that. he was murdered by the na- 
tives several hundred miles up the river, whither he 
had gone on a commercial expedition. 


The history of African discovery is a history of 


unexampled mortality. Since the first feeble at- 
tempts of the Portuguese and English trading com- 
panies to penetrate into the interior, down through 
the numerous expeditions fitted out by the “ African 
Association,” and the British government, how few 
—two or three at the most—of the travellers have 
survived the journey. Not one has survived a second 
attempt. Caiilé and John Lander are still living, 
though it would net be surprising if they should fol- 
low the example of their predecessors and renew 
their efforts—to share a similar fate. With this fa- 
tal prospect before them, there have never been 
wanting persons ready to embark in the same under- 
taking. 
found in history of the unconquerable spirit of enter- 
prise, than the eagerness with which the places of 
the dead aro filled up immediately by zealous com- 
petitors, at the risk of marty:dom, in the cause of 
knowledge. 


A more remarkable evidence cannot be 


Our own countryman, Ledyard, was the first ad- 


venturer on this field, sent out after the establish- 
ment of the British “ African Association.” Ho ar- 
rived at Cairo in August, 1788, and died there, shortly 
after. 


The next was a Mr. Lucas, who penetrated but a 
little distance and returned to Tripoli, abandoning 
the expedition. 

The third was Major Houghton, the British consul 
at Morocco, who undertook to reach the Niger by 
the route of the Gambia. After being robbed by the 
Moors in the Great Desert, he was abandoned, and 
perished of hunger and fatigue, in 1791. 

The celebrated Mungo Park followed. The story 
of his first voyage, which he con:menced in 1795, is 
well known. He returned safely to England after 
an absence of three years. His second and fatal 
voyage commenced in 1805. The large expedition 
which he carried with him, melted away befure the 
pestilential influence of the African climate. Of 
thirty-eight Europeans who staited with him, five 
only were left, all sick, and one deranged, when he 
embarked on board of his canoe, in November, 1805, 
on his voyage down the Niger; after which he was 
no more heard of with certainty, until the voyage of 
Denham and Clapperton ascertained the particulars 
of his murder. 

The association had in the mean time despatched 
other travellers into Atrica ;—Horneman, who pe- 
rished in 1810, by disease at a town on the Niger, 
and Mr. Nichols, who proposed to start from the 
gulf of Benin, and died there of fever. A German, 
named Roentgen, was despatched in 1809, under the 
same auspices. He reached Mogadore, but was rob- 
bed and murdered, a few miles from the place whence 
he set out. 

The narratives of Riley and Adams, both Ameri- 
cans, are next in order. They both survived a sla- 
very in Africa. 

© expeditions sent out by the British govern- 
ment were not more fortunate than those of the as. 
sociation. A grand enterprise fitted out in 1816, was 
divided into two parties, one to descend the Niger, 
and one to ascend the Congo,—the last commanded 
by Captain Tuckey, and the former by Major Ped- 
die, with numerous attendants. Most of the officers 
of the Congo expedition perished, The captain, the 
zoologist, the botanist, the geologist, who accompa. 
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nied it, fell successively. ‘The other party fared no 
better. Major Peddie died early; his successor in 
command, Col. Campbell, soon followed; the third 
in command, Lieut. Stockoe, survived them only a 
few days. The miserable remains of the party re 
turned in the fall of 1817. 

Tho next enterprise was conducted by Messrs.| 
Ritchie and Lyon. The former dicd at Fezzan, and 
the latter returned safe. Major Laing and Captain 
Gray had a little while before made short expedi- 
tions into the interior, and returned without loss of 
life. 

The important expeditions of Denham and Clap- 
perton, accompanied by Dr. Oudney, and Mr. Toole, 
were the next in point of time. The journal of their 
first voyage is familiar to most readers. Mr. Toole 
and Dr. Oudney died on that journey. Clapperton’s 
second voyage was accompanied by Dr. Morrison 
and Captain Pearce. Their servant, Richard Lander, 
was the only survivor; the others died successive'y 
from the effects of the climate. 

Major Laing, the next victim, was assassinated in 
the desert. 

The French traveller Caiilé, was the immediate 
predecessor of the Landers in their first and success- 
ful journey. He returned in 1828, Their first jour-| 
ney was terminated in 1831. The second has added | 
the name of Richard Lander to this long list of mor- 
tality. On looking it over, and marking with bow 
few exceptions the attempts of travellers have been 
fatal to them, one cannot but wonder at the pertina- 
cious spirit with which the attempts are repeated. 

Balt. American. 


A FISH STORY. 


A late number of the New York American Month- 
ly Magazine, contains a well written article on tie 
moral and intellectual character of fishes. The ar- 
ticle is too severe,—indeed, it is a gross and unfound- 
ed libel on the character of this sedate, well-behaved, 
philosophical species of animals. The writer says 
that “a fish possesses no affoctions, sentiments or 
emotions,—that no glance of affection is ever darted 
from his cold, glassy, passionless eye. No thought 
of home ever swells his bosom; wife and children 
are to him unknown existences. The smiles of a pa- 
rent never have gladdened his infancy. Connubial 
joys never come to brighten the toils and cares of his 
fishy maturity.” 


This all reads very well, but unhappily it is un- 
founded in fact, and is a gross libel on the character 
of fishes. In the course of a life, a large portion of 
which has been passed on that element in which 
fishes move and have their being, many circum- 
stances have come under our observation which 
prove conclusively that fishes have sentiments and 
affections, in common with other animals. We will, 
says the Boston Journal, relate an instance:— 


—— 


On a voyage to South America, several years ago, | 


—when within the tropics, the trade wind died away, 


and the vessel lay for some hours becalmed. Sua. | marked his character in after life. 


icertainly evince extraordinary maturity of 


THE FRIEND. 


the deceiving bait—the hook fastened in the gullet, 
and he lay floundering on the surface of the water. 
The fish was so large that it was pronounced unsafe 
to attempt to transfer him to the deck, without at- 






Associate yourself with men of good quality, if 


by esteem your own reputation, for it is better to 


© alone, than in bad company. 
Let your coaversation be without malice or envy, 


taching to him some additional apparatus, and the) for it is a sign of a tractable and commendable na- 
mate called out lustily for the grainse, a species of | ture; and in all causes of passion, admit reason to 
harpoon, with several prongs, used for the purpose | govern. 


of striking fish. 


Speak not injurious words, neither in jest nor 


While waiting for the instrument of death, the earnest; scoff at none, although they give occasion. 


dolphin, which had not yet been caught, female, per- 
ceived the situation of her companion, She seemed 
to be instinctively aware that her connobial partner 
was in imminent danger, and the agony which 


Be not forward, but friendly and courteous; the 
first to salute, hear and answer; and be not pensive 
when it is a time to converse. 

If two contend together, take not the part of 


she betrayed in all her actions, showed the tender-|either unconstrained, and be not obstinate in your 
ness and attachment which sometimes warms even |own opinion; in things indifferent be of the major 
the gelid heart of a fish, and which we have seldom | side. 


seen surpassed by a human, civilised, and fairer} 
being. 

While the captive struggled convulsively for free- 
dom in vain, his better half swam around him rapid- | 
ly, as if consulting with herself what measures could | 
be adopted for his relief. She then drew towards| 
him, and they appeared to interchange ideas for a 
moment, and afterwards she proceeded to a distance, | 
and then turning reund, swam almost with the ve- 
locity of lightning, towards her afflicted helpmate, 
evidently intending by the impetus of the movement, | 
to break the line which held him in bondage. This} 
was several times repeated, but without success. By | 
this time the grainse was put into the haads of the) 
mate, who unfortunately for the distressed afflict-} 
ed couple, was an old sailor, without a particle of 
sentiment in his composition. Watching his oppor- 
tunity, he struck, not the fish which was hooked, but 


his distressed he)pmate, which was in due time trans-| be seriously in reverence. 


ferred tu the deck. 
engaged, the male was also transfixed by this deadly 
weapon—and the two dolphins soon lay floundering 
in the lee scuppers side by side. 

We were young and foolish at the time, and earn- 
estly begged and prayed that both the fishes might 
be allowed to depart unmolested—but in vain. 

Am. D. Adv. 


WASHINGTON’S RULES. 


In Jared Sparks’ recent publication rela- 
tive to George Washington and his writings, 
he mentions a manuscript, entitled “ Rules 
of civility and decent behaviovr in company 
and conversation,” in the hand writing of 
Washington when but thirteen years old, and 
designed, no doubt, for the regulation of his 
own conduct. Whether original or selected 
does not appear, but in either sense, they 


judgment at so early an age, and in some 
degree account for the strict propriety of con- 
duct and deportment, which so pre-eminently 
We sub- 


denly a cry was heard of “ Dotpuix!” “There's a/join a few of them :— 


dolphin alongside.” Those who have crossod the | 


ocean, can easily conceive of the excitement which 
this announcement created throughout the ship. It 
was an evenf{—and such an event as relieves the te- 
diousness of a sea voyage. The mate called for a 
fishing line, and after baiting the hook carefully with 
a flying-fish from the harness cask, which flew on 
board the night before, he tock his station on the 
. spritsail yard. Every person on board was now 
looking out for the dolphin. “Here he comes,” 
says one. “There’s two of them,” says another. 
And two of the most beautiful living creatures that 


| In the presence of others sing not to yourself 
| with a humming noise, nor drum with your fingers 
| or feet. 

Sleep not when others speak, sit not when others 
|stand, speak not when you should hold your peace, 
walk not when others stop. 

Let your discourse with men of business be short 
and comprehensive. 

In visiting the sick, do not presently play the phy- 
\sician, if you be not knowing therein. 
| Strive not with your superiors in argument, but 
always subject your judgment to others with mo- 


the eye of man ever beheld, were seen rapidly ap-} desty. 


proaching the ship. They sported playfully and 


Jn your apparel be modest, and endeavour to as- 


gracefully near the surface of the water, and seem-|commodate nature, rather than to procure admira- 
ed covered with burnished mantles of emerald and|tion; keep to the fashion of your equals, such as 


gold. 


are civil and orderly with respect to times and 


Suddenly one of these beautiful, agile creatures | places. 


beheld the deceitful flying fish playing on the water, 
and quick as thought he darted towards his intended 
out—he’s coming,” exclaimed the 


prey. ‘“ Look 


crew—and in an instant the unwary dolphin seized | somely. 


















Play not the peacock, looking every where about 
you to see if you be well decked, if your shoes fit 
well, if your stockings set neatly, and clothes hand- 


Be not apt to relate news, if you know not the 
truth thereof. In discoursing of things you have 
heard, name not your author always. A secret dis- 
cover not. 

Be not curious to know the affairs of others, nei- 
ther approach to those that speak in private. 

Undertake not what you cannot perform, but be 
careful to keep your promise. 

Speak not evil of the absent, for it is unjust. 

Make not show of taking great delight in your 
victuals; feed not with greediness; cut your bread 
with a knife; lean not on the table ; neither find fault 
with what you eat. 

Be not angry at table, whatever happens, and if 
you have reason to be so, show it not; put on a 
cheerful countenance, especially if there be strangers, 
for good humour makes one dish of meat a feast. 

When you speak of God, or his attributes, let it 
Honour and obey your 


As soon as the grainse was dis-| natural parents, although they be poor. 


Let your recreations be mauful, not sinful. 
Labour to keep alive in your breast that little 
spark of celestial fire called conscience. 


—_—— 
For ** The Friend.”’ 


The following striking exhibition of the 
spirituality of Christian worship, is from an 
English publication, denominated ‘ The 
Yorkshireman, a religious and literary jour- 
nal,” edited by a member of the Society of 


| Friends, respected and beloved for his habit- 
| ual benevolence, and other amiable traits of 


character, and distinguished also for learning 
and various literary attainments. Q. 


Outward and Spiritual Worship contrasted. 
Luke xviii. 9, 14. 


How different is the view of divine wor- 
ship presented to us in this parable from the 
pomp and costliness of a cathedral ! We have 
here, set before us, Gop himself, the temple, 
and two persons at worship therein—one of 
whom gives thanks and the other prays, each 
in his own way—but nothing of the porch 
that was in front of the house, overlaid with- 
in with pure gold, of the greater house ceiled 
with fir and overlaid with fine gold, of the 
palm-trees, and chains, and graved cherubims 
on the walls: nor of the vail of blue and 
purple and crimson on fine linen, with the 
wrought cherubim thereon and its two pillars 
of thirty-and-five cubits cach, having a cha- 
piter of five cubits on the top: nor of the 
altar of brass twenty cubits long, as many 
broad, and ten cubits high: nor of the molten 
sea of ten cubits from brim to brim, thirty 
cubits in compass, and five cubits in height, 
standing upon twelve figures of oxen in brass: 
nor of the lavers, the tables, and basins; nor 
of the candlesticks and lamps and tongs and 
snuffers and gpoons and censers of pure gold! 
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It seems, either that God could be wor- 
shipped (John iv. 23,) without all these—or, 
that our Lord, in giving us this instructive 
and humbling parable, left them all out of 
our view, on purpose to bring us fo the sub- 
stance of the thing as it stands in the new co- 
venant ! 

Farther—how came these two to be stand- 
ing, praying, and praising God in the temple, 
for themselves, instead of employing a priest 
to offer up prayer and thanksgiving to him in 
their behalf? 

And how came they by these their (so very 
dissimilar) vocal offerings? Shouid they not 
rather have proceeded in their worship ac- 
cording toa set form,—saying Amen in the 
proper place, to each petition and act of 
thanksgiving or praise? It seems that, with) 
all this cost of ceremony and magnificence, | 
with all the slain beasts and burnt sacrifices, | 
and offerings of lambs and kids of the flock, | 
and pairs of turtle doves and young pigeons: | 
amidst shouts of Hallelujah! and the sound) 
of loud trumpets and cymbals, and other in-| 
struments of music—with all these helps, the| 
high priest of this outward temple was not) 
provided, in behalf of the worshipper, with 
that, without which no individual should pre- 
tend to worship God,—the prayer of the heart ! 

«“ The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: 
a broken and a contrite heart, O Gop, thou 
wilt not despise !” Ps.li.17. The great end 
of all public worship, as of the very creation 
of the worshippers, is that God may be glo- 
rified. “Iwill say to the north, Give up; 
and to the south, Keep not back : bring my} 
sons from far, and my daughters from the ends| 
of the earth, even every one that is called by 
my name—for I have created him for my 
glory ; I have formed him, yea I have made 
him [for my praise.] Isa. xliii. 6,7. Again,| 
« Thou art worthy, O Lorp, to receive glory| 
and honour and power : for thou hast created | 
all things, and for thy pleasure they are, and 
were created |” 

In that outward and ceremonial dispensa- 
tion, in the sight of a people as yet unpre- 
pared to worship him “ in spirit and in truth,” 
and of strangers and proselytes yet more rude 
and ignorant, it pleased the true Gop for a 
season, thus, to take glory to himself. And 
the high priest, entering by himself once a 
year within the vail, made atonement for the 
sins of the people: each worshipper, even 
then, being expected to find and put up his 
own prayer for himself; while the sacrifice 
was offered for the generality of the people. 

But in the gospel times, under the new 
covenant, Gop will have rendered to himself, 

through Jesus Christ his Son, our great High 
Priest and Mediator, in the Holy Spirit, a 
more excellent glory: a worship transcending 
the former in worth in as great a degree as 
that of the soul of man does all visible ob- 
jects. “ The hour cometh, and now is,” said 
Christ in the day of his outward ministry, 
when the true worshippers shall worship the 
father in spirit and in truth; for the Father 
seeketh such to worship him. 

Here we have Gop—the true and living 
God—Gop as a spirit, for the object ; the 
body of man for the temple ; Christ in spirit 
























































the medium, and the soul of man the agent— 
the offering, the aspirations of a lowly and 
contrite spirit. ALL spirituaL, the poor] when one of her fellow pupils had beaten her, 











for poor negro children. It is related of a 
little girl who belonged to that school, that 


frail body excepted—and, hence, approaching) she was asked—* Did you beat her again?’ 
more and more near, as the whole man is|She answered—* No, I left it to God.” 

sanctified in body, soul, and spirit, to the) —— ee - 
nature and state of that future blessed spirit-| Drrarrep this life, on the first of sixth month, 
ual world, to which all our obedience, all 1834, after a few weeks illness, which she bore with 
our prayers, praises, alms, thanksgivings, and| ™uca patience and resignation, Anne, wife of John 


i ah rag a Gill, senior, in the seventy-seventh year of her age; 
sacrifices to God's holy requirings, tend to), yalued member and elder of Haddonfield parti- 


bring us! O blessed change! O holy priest-| cular meeting, N. J. 
hood, worship, sacrifice! Let me ever watch,| She was pre-eminently endowed with a strong 
that I swerve not from that in which, however| ™i2¢ and memory, which, in addition to a serious 
feebly and meanlv,1 may vet rightly compre- and reflective turn, being highly cultivated by ex- 
y Lp) yy gay PfC-| tensive reading, she seemed calculated to shine in 
hend, use, and enjoy you ! the most refined circles; yet she chose a much hum- 
bler sphere! Her native modesty secluded her in 
early life from mixing much in general society; but 
to the few who knew her innate worth, her conver- 
sation was free, instructive, and edifying. 

She was a firm believer in the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and in the Lord Jesus Christ, as the Saviour 
and Redeemer of men. For several years in the 
latter part of her life, through bodily indisposition, 
she was prevented for months together from attend. 
ing religious mectings; but when health permitted, 
her company and solid deportment therein, was truly 
acceptable and strengthening to the humble exercis- 
ed traveller. Although thus frequently prevented 
from mingling in social worship with that Society, 
to which she was nearly united, her heart and spirit 
were firmly bound in the support of its Christian tes- 
timonies; and notwithstanding the great loss her near 
relatives and the church have sustained in the remo- 
val of this our dear friend—yet “we sorrow not as 
those without hope ;” but humbly trust that her im- 
mortal spirit rests in everlasting bliss. 


Diep, on the Ist of fourth month last, Hannan, 
wife of Parker Askew, of St. Clairsville, Ohio, in 
the 44th year of her age. 

She was one, who in the early part of the late 
schism in our society, took an active part with the 
Hicksites. But she did not continue long among 
them ; for she found she did not enjoy that quietude 
and peace of mind, which she had been a partaker 
of, and which she yet felt longings of soul after. 

In the meeting at St. Clairsville few remained with 
friends; and to this little despised number she (with 
her family) soon became united, and was an useful 
member among them ; and as thougl: sensible much 
had been forgiven her, so her love to her Lord and 
Saviour was manifested by a diligent attendance of 
our religious meeting ; and her deportment therein 
indicated that she was engaged to seek in humble 
reverence for spiritual ability to worship the Father 
acceptably. Being very desirous that this little 
meeting should be sustained, she was often there, 
even when the state of her health would scarcely 
seem to admit. 

Her last illness was the scarlet fever, under which 
she suffered much bodily affliction. On its being 
said to her one evening, ‘she was very poorly ;’ she 
replied, “two days previous to my sickness, I had 
some close exercises, and even for several months 
past have often thought my stay here would not be 
long, and have endeavoured to be prepared if called 
at a short notice ; and now feel if I go this night, I 
should be received into rest and peace.” 

At one time she appeared to be going off, and 
then reviving a little, said; “I have not had so 
much peace of mind for any act I have been enabled 
to do, as for leaving that society (alluding to the 
Hicksites) and joining myself to the one I am now 
a member of; und wish to be understood that this is 
no new conviction, I have long been assured of it.” 

At another time, when she had a little recovered 
from a time of acute suffering, she exhorted her 
children and those about her to love one another, 
saying “nothing but perfect love can enter heaven.” 
She then took an affectionate farewell of her hus- 

band and children; and said, “ I dio in the full belief 
of the Gospel of Christ ; then pausing said, “ I want 
Set be remembered to 
Anecdote.—In West Africa, the Church ih 7 Sa def Gat Fee 


Ar ; the gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
Missionary Society of England have a school! who died for us.” 




































Prejudice.—The following forcible and 
beautiful delineation of prejudice has been 
ascribed to the celebrated Dr. Price. 

“ Prejudice may be compared to a misty 
morning in October, a man goes forth to an 
eminence, and he sees at the summit of a 
neighbouring hill a figure, apparently of gi- 
gantic stature—for such the imperfect medium 
through which he is viewed would make him 
appear; he goes forward a few steps and the 
figure advances towards him; the size lessens 
as they approach; they draw still nearer, and 
the extraordinary appearance is gradually but 
sensibly diminished; at last they meet, and 
perhaps the person he had taken for a monster 
proves to be his own brother.” 


Burning Prairie.—An intelligent corre- 
spondent of the N. Y. American, after men- 
tioning the dangers not unfrequently encoun- 
tered by travellers in their journeys across 
the prairies of the west, at the inclement sea- 
sons of the year, gives the following vivid de- 
scription of an extensive prairie of Lower 
Illincis, on fire on every side around him at 
the time he passed over it. 

“The hour was near midnight, and the 
spectacle was magnificent beyond description. 
An illustration by Westall’s pencil of the Rich 
Man in the Burning Lake, which I have seen 
somewhere, would give as near an idea of the 
scene as the painter’s art could convey. In 
one place the prairie presented exactly the ap- 
pearance of a broad burning pool, in others 
the flames swelled up like seas of fire, rolling 
the liquid element in solid columns over the 
land, and then, like the waves of the sea it- 
self, when they break upon the shore, a thou- 
sand forked tongues of flame would project 
themselves far beyond the broken mass, and 
greedily lick up the dry aliment that lay before 
them. Our horses did not seem to mind the 
phenomenon at all, and we drove so near the 
fire as to feel the heat very sensibly. But 
though we probably incurred no danger, it 
was almost startling at times to see a wall of 
fire as high as our horses’ ears, in some places 
stretching along the roadside, while the flames 
would shoot to the height of twenty feet or 
more, when a gust of wind would sweep the 
prairie.” 
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The Baptism of Water and that of the Spirit) 


. ' 
discussed. 


A distant subscriber has forwarded to us a} 
copy of the following poetical correspondence 
for the purpose of insertion in “ The Friend.” | 
By reference toa printed copy to which we 
had access, we have been enabled to correct! 
several inaccuracies which have occurred in 
transcribing. It may elucidate the matter to 
state, that the parties are said to have felt a 
mutual attachment to each other, and that 
the only obstacle to a union was a conscien- 
tious objection, on each side, on account of 
different religious sentiments. One of the 
parties was a clergyman of the church of Eng- 
land, and the other was a member of our So- 
ciety, well known afierwards, not only among 
her fellow members, but in the literary circles 
of the day, as Mary Knowles. 
CLERGYMAN. } 
Hark how the sacred thunder rends the skies ! 

“ Repent and be baptised,” Christ's Herald cries: | 
“ Repent and be baptised,” consenting Heaven replics. | 
And can Lavinia unaffected hear | 
This awful message echoing in her ear? 

Will my Lavinia unaffected prove 
Rebel to God, and faithless unto love ? | 
Say, shall a parent’s absolute command, 

The mighty voice of God himself withstand ? 

Shall heavenly calls, to earthly ties give place, 

And filial fondness frustrate Christian grace ? 

Shall human wit Omniscience engage, | 
Shall Barclay endless war with Jesus wage ? 

Must each apostle wave his claim to merit, 

That Fox may shine first martyr of the spirit ? 

Must common sense be banished from the soul, 

Ere gospel salve can make the sinner whole? 

Must each adept in Calvary’s great school, 

Be not in meekness but in fact a fool ? 

Must Paul at Corinth be a babbler too? 

And Peier when a Baptist be a Jew ? 

Must Philip’s process be superfiuous thought, 
Beceuse he washed the eunuch he had taught? on 
Must feudal rites be metaphored away, | 
And actual homage construed disobey ? { 
Such juggling arts may change each part of speech, | 
Make water, spirit, and baptise, to teach ; 
But if such jargon Jesus represents, 

The light indeed is only lent to saints. 
Then in the leite:, double death we find ; 
And Christ in figure only saved mankind. 


THE ANSWER. 


Hark how the sacred thunder rends the skies ! | 
“ Repent and be baptised,” Christ’s Ierald cries! 


THE FRIEND. 


In Jordan's pool well pleased the Almighty saw 

His Son beloved submitting to the law.* 

But his apostles through the world he sent, 

With a baptising power beyond the element. 
his power does all true ministry attend ; 

*T'was promised, and will never have an end; 

This mighty power his Herald did proclaim, 

“ He shall baptise you with an holy flame.”t 

Yet water was in use an ancient rite, 

Of old the cotnmon way to proselyte ; 

But no dependence placed thereon you'll see, 


| And “ Paul and Peter” in this point agree.t 


The real Christians, with illumined thought, 
View truth unbiased as its author taught. 

No typic observations are revered, 

Since their immortal antitype appeared ; 

Fox preached this doctrine to a seeking age ; 

It shines in Barciay’s unrefuted page. 

Simple their schemes, no mean self-love they knew, 
But freely preached without a sordid view. 
With hearts devoted, gospel truths displayed, 
And scorned to make divinity a trade. 

No juggling arts ere used, no low disguise 

O’er obvious texts, and sense to tyrannise, 
Discerning truth by its own native light, 

And by its guidance practived what was right. 
This state attained, external rites no more 
Domand observance as in days of yore. 

*Tis grace alone, we by experience find, 
Imparts instruction to the attentive mind ; 
Convicts of error, and restrains from sin, 

For what these are it manifests within. 

Each wayward passion by its aid subdued, 

The soul's enthroned in native rectitude ; 
Cleansed of its stains and sprinkled from above, 
With pure descendings of atoning love. 

A Baptism this, essential you will find, 

Or “ Carist in figure only saves mankind.” 

*Tis this alone my suppliant spirit craves, 

Since but one Lord, one Faith, and one Baplism saves. 


* Matt. iii. 14. 
$1 Cor. i. 17. 


t Matt. iii. 2. 
1 Pet. iii. 21. 


THE FRIEND. 


SIXTH MONTH, 14, 1834. 


stances, Friends in country situations perse- 
vered in maintaining this testimony in the face 
of open opposition and various opprobious 
epithets, and at the risk of loss of property, 
But circumstances have greatly changed, and 
the temperance cause now ranks among the 
most popular objects of the day. It would, 
therefore, be occasion of serious regret should 
we, after bearing the brunt of the first onset, 
with steady purpose, and through good report 
and evil report, now fall behind the rest of the 
community in efforts to destroy the hydra 
monster. 

In addition to the article on another page, 
in which the death of Richard Lander is men- 
tioned, other iaformation enables us to state, 
that this enterprising traveller was attacked 
and shot by the natives on the Nunn river, 
where he had gone for the purpose of trade, 
and died at Fernando Po, on the second of 
the second month last. 

The committee who have the care of the 
boarding school at Westtown, are in want of 
a teacher to take charge of the boys’ mathe. 
matical school—also, a well qualified female 
teacher for one of the girls’ arithmetical 
schools—apply to Thomas Stewardson, Arch 
street. 

5 mo. 31, 1834. 

FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—Timothy 
Paxson, No. 158, North Front street; Isaiah 
Hacker, No. 112, South Third street; Isaac 
Collins, No. 129, Filbert street. 

Superintendents.—John and Letitia Red- 
mond. 

Attending Physicians.—Dr. Robert Mor- 
ton, No. 101, North Tenth street; Dr: Charles 


We have seen a pamphlet of twelve pages|Evans, No. 102, Union street. 


addressed to the Farmers of Pennsylvania, 
issued by authority of the ‘Temperance Con- 
veution, held at Harrisburg, and prepared by a 


| committee of an equal number of physicians 
(and farmers of that body, wherein they have 
attempted to show that ardent spirit as a drink, | 


in the hay and harvest fields, is injurious to 
the labourers; that it renders them incapable 


Agents appointed. 
William Keese 2d, of Peru, Clinton county,N. Y. 
Frederick Stover, Norwich, U. Canada. 
Samuel Taylor, Pelham, U. Canada. 


Tho agent at York, U.C., is released at his re- 
quest. 


Diep, on the 22d of 5th month, of pulmonary con- 


“ Repent and be baptised,” consenting Heaven replies.| of adequately supporting the impressions of|sumption, James C. Coorgr, of Philadelphia, aged 


The Christian’s heart reveres the solemn sound ;— 
And, deeply humbled, treads the sacred ground; 
Owns the injunction’s undisputed claim, 

Its awful import and its glorious aim ! 

Bat here a difference mutual zeal excites ; 

You plead for outward, we for inward rites. 

We think the gospel’s hallowed page inspires 
Superior efforts, nor one type requires ; 

Bince no lavation can effectual prove, 

The innate stain of natur> to remove ; 

No mode of words can heavenly grace impart 
To an infantile and unconscious heart. 

Hence we, as vain and useless, disallow 

The faithless surely and unbinding vow, 
As empty shadows, which men may observe, 
Yet from the substance in their conduct swerve ; 
While superstitious rites their time divide, 
They cease to follow their internal guide ; 
Enslaved by canons, and the various rules 

Of councils, synods, colleges, and schools. 

Thus might mankind (fcr priests an ample field) 
To circumcision’s ancient custom yield ; 

And thus by like authority ‘tis meet, 

Thero holy fathers kneel to wash our feet ; 

"Tis thus that holiuess to form gives place, 

And solomn triflings “ frustrate Christian grace.” 


combined heat and labour; that it weakens 
their strength, prevents their constitutions from 
resisting the inroads of disease, lays the foun- 
dation of confirmed habits of intemperance, 
&e. &c. We understand that a large number 
of copies have been printed for gratuitous dis- 
tribution, and may be had by calling for at 
No. 14, south Fifth street. 


Our motive in noticing the circumstance is, 


that, as the season of harvest is near at hand, 
metnbers of our Society in the different sec- 


| tions of country may furnish themselves with 


a competent number of copies for distribution 
in their respective neighbourhoods, and thus 
become instrumental in promoting the laudable 
views of ihe convention. Some of us can 
recur to a period some forty years ago, when 
most, if not all, our monthly meetings had 
their standing committees to discourage the 
use of distilled spirits, particularly in the time 
of hay and harvest; and when in many in- 


thirty years. 
on the 24th ult., at his residence, Loudon 

county, Virginia, at a very advanced age, Jonas 
JANNEY, a valuable elder of Goose creek monthly 
ae 

His faculties appeared to brighten as he approach- 
ed the confines of time; and when near his close, he 
was much engaged in prayer and praise, being mer- 
cifully favoured with an evidenco that he had not fol- 
lowed cunningly devised fables, but living and eternal 
substance. 

on the 8th of 5th month last, at the residence 

of her son-in-law, David Thomas, in Cayuga coun- 
ty, N. Y., Hannan Jacons, relict of the late Isaac 
Jacobs, of Uwchlan, Chester county, Pa., in the 9ist 
year of her age. 

This ancient member of our Society had, through 
a long life, fulfilled in the most exemplary manner 
the various duties which elevate the Christian cha- 
racter, and having been endowed by nature with s 
strong and reflecting mind, whose faculties were 
mercifully preserved to lier last hour, was enabled to 
bear with resignation a tedious illness, and the tran- 
quillity of her end affords convincing testimony of 
the value of a well spent life, and a reliance upon 
the mercy and goodnoss of our Redeemer. 





